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the line of the river, which was gradually concentrating on Prome.
From a direct attack there was nothing to fear, but any large move-
ment on either flank might be attended by great inconvenience. In
order to oppose an advance on the right, Colonel Pepper was
stationed at Old Pegu, while it was thought that the presence of
the detachment at Bassein would be a sufficient protection to the
left. The chief point was to hold the enemy to his immediate
front, and draw his attention as much as possible to Prome.

Upon the close of the armistice, the state of the country, and
the yet incomplete concentration of the army, rendered a forward
movement of the whole force impracticable, but General Camp-
bell lost no time in detaching a column to drive back the
enemy from an advanced position they had occupied at Wet-
ti-gan, about twenty miles from Prome. With this view, Colonel
Macdowall marched with two brigades of native infantry to
attack the post from the left, and Major Evans, with the 22nd
Native Infantry, was ordered to move on the front of the
position, while the 18th Native Infantry were to support the 22nd if
required. The 38th Native Infantry was also sent round by Sangwe
to make a diversion, in that quarter. The state of the roads
prevented artillery forming a part of any of these columns.

The result of this attack was a repetition of the reverse at
Kaiklu.    The   main   body   under   Colonel Macdowall marched on
British reverse at Wet-ti-   the evening of the 15th November.    On
gan.                  the morning of the 16th, they encountered

the Burmese in great force, who, although driven back, kept up
a heavy fire as they retreated to their position in the rear. This
position proved to be too strong for the attacking force to
storm, and their want of artillery prevented them, from
breaching it. In the abortive attack, Colonel Macdowall was
killed and four officers severely wounded. Lieutenant-Colonel
Brooke, who succeeded to the command, finding it impossible
to make any impression on the enemy, then ordered a retreat.
This was effected with as much regularity as circumstances would
permit, the country being a thick jungle in which the enemy
lurked in great numbers and kept up a galling fire. After a severe
march, in which a number of the wounded were unavoidably
left behind, the detachment came to a nullah about nine miles